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say.   "The old Jew, that is the man."   They became very
friendly,  and took a curious  pleasure in talking "shop"
together.   They enjoyed conversing about relations with
princes, ministers, parliaments. It is so rare to find a fellow-
workman when one is Prime Minister.   One feels quite
naturally in sympathy with him.    But Bismarck judged
himself the superior, as being still more detached, still more
cynical.   Lord Beaconsfield had his weak points; he had
joints in his armour; as soon as he was assailed by certain
romantic associations of ideas, he resisted poorly.  Bismarck
observed his vanities,  delighted in  opposing them,  and
exploited his failings. Beaconsfield, for his part, divined the
distant goal of the Chancellor.  They were standing in front
of a large map of the world, discussing the question of
colonization, to which Bismarck thought it politic to appear
opposed.    Beaconsfield's  finger  strayed  over  the  Balkan
provinces.   "Don't you think," said he, "that there is a fine
field for colonization here too?"  Bismarck looked at him,
and made no reply.

After this great day the Congress became a routine
proceeding. A more exciting kind of parliamentary exis-
tence, it would have been highly pleasing to Beaconsfield if
he had not had the gout. Not only was he fond of Bismarck,
but Gortchakoff also had become a friend. "He is the most
courteous gentleman, quite caressing, and it is quite painful
to me to occasion him so much annoyance." The weather
was that of the Midsummer Night's Dream. One evening
there would be an excursion to Potsdam, the capital of the
kingdom of Rococo. The next, a dinner at the Turkish
Eqibassy, the best of all the dinners, with an amazing pilaff
of wfajch M. Waddington had two helpings. Then a dinner
at Bleichroeder the banker's, where nothing was played